CHAPTER V

Disease and History

WHATEVER we do becomes history the moment we
have done it. In this chapter, however, we shall use the term in a
much narrower sense and shall examine the influence of disease
on some historical events.

Disease befalls individuals, and since individuals are the actors
in the drama of history it may well happen that the illness of a
man in a position of power influences his actions and thus has his-
torical consequences. The same disease may also attack a large
number of people at the same time, as happens when an epidemic
invades the land. The results of such collective diseases that affect
the life of entire groups are even more apparent. We shall, there-
fore, begin with the discussion of the historical consequences of
some epidemic diseases.

There can be no doubt that few epidemics have upset the life
of the Western world more deeply than the plague.1 It is a disease
of rats and other rodents caused by a bacillus that was discovered
by Kitasato and Yersin in 1894. The bacillus can be transmitted
to man by insects such as fleas, and once it has taken hold among
human beings it spreads by contact from man to man following
the highways of traffic. Chronicles often report that plague broke
out after some great natural catastrophe, a drought, flood or
famine. Such reports are not due to the desire for dramatizing
events but have a sound rational foundation. When granaries are
empty and basements are flooded, the rats move closer to men,
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